THE  ELIZABETHANS

times the songs consist of lines from some well-known poems
like The Faerie Queene, or even passages of blank verse or
prose, but usually they are short lyrics written specially for
the occasion, in many instances apparently by the composers
of the music. The poetry varies in quality, but the general
level is astonishingly high, and certain song-books, such as
those of John Dowland and Thomas Campion, contain some
of the loveliest lyrics in the English language. The diction is
nearly always exquisitely melodious, and the sentiment is
that of the Arcadian dream world of the Renaissance where
nymphs and shepherds lead joyous lives in the greenwood,
and enjoy innocent pagan delights as though Christianity and
the Middle Ages had never existed. But this Arcadia is
somehow English too. It has the maypole and the customs
of the old English countryside like Shakespeare's countries
of pastoral romance in As Ton Like It and The Winters Tale>
and its shepherds and shepherdesses wear their holiday ap-
parel on Sundays:

PHYLLIS.    I will gather flowers, my Gorydon,

To set in thy cap.
CORYDON. I will gather pears, my lovely one.

To put in thy lap.

PHYLLIS.    I will buy my true love garters gay
For Sundays, for Sundays,

To wear about his legs so tall.
CORYDON. I will buy my true love yellow say
For Sundays, for Sundays,
To wear about her middle small.

The songs of the Elizabethan dramatists rival the madrigals
and airs of the song-books in their freshness and delicacy. -,
Lyly showed how they could contribute to dramatic effect,
and in Shakesperian drama they are not merely ornaments,
but an essential part of the life of the plays in which they \
occur.

Sir Walter Ralegh, in his History of the World, wrote that
"The Mind of Man hath two Ports, the one always frequented
by the entrance of manifold vanities; the other desolate and
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